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HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, IS THE LORD — HENNING. 


So, Father, grant that, year by year, 
The Sun of Righteousness more clear 
To our awaiting hearts appear ; 
And from his doubtful east arise 
The noonday monarch of the skies, 
Till darkness from the nations flies, 
Till all know him as they are known, 
Till all the earth be all his own. 

Bi, Hi) Hy 


Every man is missionary, now and forever, for 
good or for evil, whether he intends or designs tt 
or not. CHALMERS. 


Who will not mercy unto others show, 
How can he mercy ever hope to have? 
SPENSER. 


It is a happy thing for us that this is really all 
we have to concern ourselves about,— what to do 
next. No man can do the second thing. He can 
do the first. GORGE MACDONALD. 


“THEN whatsoever wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so. 
And blow it east, or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 


The best teachers of humanity are the lives of 
great men, C. H. FowuEr. 


COWORKERS WITH GOD. 


O laborers, lift up your heads! God works, 
From shining suns to smallest atom works. 
God works, and all his universe must work, 
Or discord break the harmony of worlds. 
His law will sting a useless drone to death, 
Nor check its course of sifting for a man. 


To grow two blades of grass where one has 
been, ; 

To drop a seed within the asking ground, 

And watch its breaking into light again,— 

Shall these creatures not honor Him? 

Then come where labor waits, nor fawn for 
place 

To keep white hands in sunless, dusky gloom. 

The spring is here: watch building birds, and 
sing 

The song of streams that babble to the sea. 

Oh, come! the summer holds its brimming cup; 

The autumn wains shall praise your patient 
toil; 

The winter fires ruddier shall glow 

That your axe claimed the tribute of the woods. 

Oh, come where men are masters of themselves; 

Where children, early trained to simple tasks, 

Shall honor labor, scorn the idle hand, 

Nor think its softness makes the gentleman. 


ADA C. BOWLES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETTY’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY GRACE L. COLLIN. 


ee HAT a nice story,” thought Betty. 

““The generous boy gave a piece of 

bread to the beggar, and. received a 
large piece of cake from the kind lady. In 
place of the dime that he gave the naughty 
boys to make them let the poor dog go free, 
the rich old gentleman presented him with a 
bright silver dollar. How good and kind little. 
Timothy was! How pleasant it must have 
been, too, to get all those nice things, and feel 
that one deserved them! To-morrow I believe 
Ill try to be just as good as little Tim, and see 
how many people I can make happy.’’ Then, 
as it was bedtime, Betty put her book away. 

But it was with the same idea in mind that 
Betty started to school the next morning, her 
lunch-basket on her arm, and a dime, her 
weekly allowance, in her pocket. 

“T wish that something would happen on 
the way to school,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘so I 
could show how generousIam. This is very 
commonplace.”’ 

Sure enough, nothing did happen out of the 
ordinary. Betty met other little girls, and 
they walked along together under the rows 
of maple-trees, or played tree-tag and hop- 
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scotch on the stone sidewalk in front of the 
school. The morning session was also un- 
eventful. 

‘“When I want to be so good, it seems too 
bad I can’t have a chance,” murmured Betty. 

At recess the girls gathered in a fence-corner 
to eat their luncheon, and discuss a picnic that 
they meant to give their dolls on the next Sat- 
urday. Betty’s lunch was a great treat that 
day. Beside the bread and butter, there was 
a large piece of chocolate cake, Betty looked 
at it lovingly, and then began to nibble at the 
end. 

‘What a lovely piece of cake!” said the 
little girl next Betty, Sallie Thomas. 

Now Sallie had once refused to lend Betty a 
slate-pencil, when she had two and Betty had 
lost hers. ‘‘But here’s a chance,” thought 
Betty, ‘‘to show her how generous I am, and 
teach her a lesson.” 

‘*Do you like chocolate cake ?”’ said Betty, 
sweetly. ‘‘ You may have this, if you do.” 

‘* All right,’ responded Sallie. ‘‘Tll take it 
if you don’t want it. I’ve got another piece 
here that the frosting is a good deal thicker 
on,’’—and she drew forth from her basket a 
huge section of cake,— ‘‘but I guess I can eat 
two.” 

Betty was too proud to ask Sallie to give her 
piece back again. But she shut her basket 
and walked off into another part of the yard, 
so that nobody could see her lip tremble. 
‘*Oh, dear!’’ said she. ‘Oh, dear!” 

But, as the afternoon session went on, Betty 
forgot all about her cake. All her examples 
in cancellation were right; and, when school 
was out, she started home, merrily swinging 
her basket. At the first corner she saw a lot 
of boys holding something that was evidently 
trying to escape. Just as she passed, she 
heard a loud ‘‘ meow.” 

‘“You mean things,’’ said she, turning to the 
boys. ‘‘What are you doing to that poor 
cat?” 

One of the boys laughed, and showed Betty 
a large black cat, squirming desperately. 

‘The old beast’s got an awful temper,”’ said 
the boy, ‘‘and it’s never caught a mouse in its 
life. It tries to bite the maltese kitten we’ve 
got at our house; and it scratched my little 
sister. We’re going to drown it, that’s all.” 

“Drown the poor cat!” said Betty. ‘How 
eruel! Give him tome. Ill take care of the 
poor thing. Here’s ten cents for him,” 

“All right,”? said the boy, while the others 
watched curiously. ‘I’m sure, I don’t care 
what becomes of the old fury, so long as I 
don’t see it again. Come on, fellows!” 

He put the cat into Betty’s arms, and ran 
down the street with the other boys. The cat 
gave a wild “meow” and spit, stuck his 
sharp claws through Betty’s sleeve, scratch- 
ing her arm, and leaped upon her shoulder. 
From there he sprang to the nearest'tree, and 
shot up the trunk. There he crouched upon a 
branch, tearing the bark with his claws, and 
glaring down upon Betty. 

‘“What an awful cat,’’ said she, looking at 
her torn sleeve. ‘‘In the story the poor res- 
cued dog licked Tim’s shoes in gratitude. 
Good-by, you cat. I don’t care what becomes 
of you, either. You’re not worth one cent, 
and you’ve cost me ten.,”’ 

Betty walked on slowly, thinking how un- 
fairly she had been treated that day. 

‘*Hello, Betty!” called a voice behind her, 
There was her cousin Helen, from the high 
school. ‘‘How’s the world been treating you, 
Betty ?”’ she asked, as she caught up with her, 

Then Betty told her her woes: how, after 


her good deeds, she was returning, with no 
thanks from Sallie and a scratch from the cat. 
‘tT think it’s unkind in you to laugh, Helen,” 
said she reproachfully, when she had finished. 

‘tT suppose so,’? said Helen, penitently. 
‘But, Betty, I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
feel perfectly satisfied. You started out to-day 
to see how many people you could make happy, 
didn’t you? Well, let us hope that Sallie is 
much happier with two pieces of cake than 
with one. Also, that that awful cat is happier 
clawing a tree than at the bottom of a pond. 
You’ve succeeded, in a way, now, haven’t you? 
You weren’t trying to see how many people 
could make you happy, were you?” 

‘“Why, Helen, I don’t know but I was,” said 
Betty, frankly. 

‘‘Oh, well, that’s a different thing, you see,” 
laughed Helen. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


At Alexandria’s water-gate 

Her lighted Pharos shone. 

The Hanging Gardens’ magic green 
Delighted Babylon. 

The great Colossus stretched his limbs 
Across the Rhodian straits. 

Diana’s mighty Jemple rose 

Within the Ephesian gates. 
Halicarnassus held the Zomb 

Of haughty king and queen. 

The famous mazy Labyrinth 

In ancient Crete was seen. 

The Pyramid its mighty foot 
Plants in Egyptian sands, 

And this alone of all the seven 
To-day unruined stands. 


B. W. BELLAMY and M. W. Goopwin. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


T is I, Mark, son of James, the sandal-maker 
] of Nazareth, who am now scribe. 

My uncle Jude hath taught me to use 
the pen. So, while other lads are busy at work 
or play, I am wont to write; for I, alas! am a 
cripple. 

The day came when I was led to the syna- 
gogue school. I shall never forget the silence 
that stole over that buzzing throng as I was 
placed on the bench. 

I dared not look up until a mocking voice 
whispered, ‘‘Hunchback!’? In my misery I 
raised my eyes, and saw a roguish-looking lad 
hunching his own back in imitation of mine, 
and all the others were laughing and staring 
at me. My heart rose in my mouth, and I 
knew not which way to turn. 

Then a soft, childish hand was twined about 
my hot fingers; and, looking up, I sawa young 
face gazing at me, full of tender compassion. 

It was a boy of my own age, and the instant 
those dark blue eyes looked in mine I knew 
I loved him, 

Boy though I was, the extreme beadtty of 
that face touched my heart with a sudden 
delight. It was as fresh and fair and softly 
tinted as a rose, and gravely sweet, while the 
silky auburn hair fell in long curls upon his 
shoulders. 

He said never a word, but the soft caressing 
of the little fingers and that loving glance 
brought calmness and comfort to my soul. 

The boys suddenly resumed their tasks, ill 
at ease, and rebuked by the tender sympathy 
of this much-loved companion. 

My new friend was Jesus, son of Joseph, the 


carpenter; and, after our school was over, he 
led me to his home, and put my hand in his 
mother’s. 

Mary was young and beautiful, and her son’s 
face was but her own in miniature. ae 

Several little children clung to her skirts, 
and the youngest of all toddled to Jesus with 
joyful cries. He lifted the baby in his arms; 
and we all went out, and climbed the hillside 
that looked down upon our village. 

The babe fell asleep; but the two little o ones 
ran about gathering flowers, which they brought 
to their brother, that he might help them weave - 
a garland. 

I shall never forget that hour! The arching 
sky was so deep, so blue, and seemed almost as 
if to take us in its embrace. There was a coo- 
ing and soft fluttering of wings from the house- 
roofs below; and now, far away, the silver voice 
of a brook complained. 

A tinkle of countless bells sounded from the 
many sheep that grazed upon the hillsides of 
Nazareth. 

We sat often with my father as he worked, 
listening to the many stories he so delighted 
telling to a gaping crowd of youngsters. 

Even better than that we liked to play in the 
work-room of Joseph, building houses of the 
scattered blocks, or watching the plane in its 
steady journey, and treasuring the long, scented 
curl of shaving that finally fell when that 
journey was ended. 

One day, foraging in an old press, I came 
upon a strange treasure-trove. Folded away 
carefully was a silken robe of curious pattern 
and design. There was also a casket of gold 
filigree, now much tarnished; and, as I pushed 
up the cover, the glitter of gold and flash of 
jewels met my eye. Why should all this 
wealth lie in the house of a poor carpenter ? 
Jesus had followed me, and stood looking upon 
the casket with an air of gentle wonder. 

‘“Whence did it come? Is it thine?” I 
asked. 

“T know not,’’ replied my friend. 
mother will tell me when she so wills it.” 

Just then Joseph called us away, bidding us 
look no more. I could not forget the casket 
and the robe, and in my childishness must 
needs confide in our servant, old Amrah. At 
night, as she sat without my room, enjoying a 
dish of gossip with a neighbor, I overheard a 
wonder-tale, indeed. 

Jesus was said to have been born in Beth- 
lehem, whither his parents had journeyed to 
be taxed. 

A large and unknown star appeared in the 
eastern heavens, and every one was asking the 
meaning of the lovely stranger. 

Three wise men from the Orient had been 
following the star; and, when it paused over a 
rude stable, they entered, finding the mother 
and her baby among the cattle, with the doves 
cooing on the rafters overhead. 

They knelt before the little helpless creat- 
ure, giving him rich gifts of gold and gems, 
perfumes, and silken stuffs. ‘‘It was said,” 
went on Amrah, ‘that many at the time be- 
lieved the new-born child to be the Messiah,— 
he who was to redeem Israel.” 

No Jewish child lives but is nursed, rocked, 
and taught in that hope. It was as familiar as 
our letters in the synagogue school. 

I lay awake for hours, turning over the 
strange question in my mind, I longed to con- 
fide in Jesus, but the child-heart hides even 
from its nearest and dearest all that which 
moves it most deeply. 

So the days went on, and we had reached our 
twelfth year. Many stray gleams of happiness 
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had come to me because of my love for Jesus 
and his faithful friendship for me. 

A large company from the village were to 
make the journey to the yearly feast at Jeru- 
salem. My parent, to my great joy, placed me 
in the care of Joseph and Mary. 

We were to be several days on the road, and 
would carry tents and provisions. I fear me 
that the children of the party looked upon the 
whole affair as on some grand holiday excursion. 

There was an excitement in our starting out 
just as the sun rose over the hill-tops, and 
every leaf and grass-blade held its spangle of 
dew. 

I remember the villagers crowding the win- 
dows and housetops, and even the little 
brothers and sisters of Jesus hanging sleepily 
to the old woman who was to care for them, 

So we set out, the men and young people 
walking, and the children running with them 
awhile, then taking their turn on the donkeys 
in front of their mothers. 

As our road met other branching roads, we 
were joined now and then by companies of 
people like ourselves going to Jerusalem. 
Sometimes we were gladdened by the sight of 
familiar faces. 

Friends or relatives whom we saw rarely 
gave us greeting. Jesus came to me, hand in 
hand with two of his boy cousins ; and the joy 
of his face was like unto an angel’s. 

I well remember our mid-day halt for the 
meal and resting-time. We children bustled 
about gathering sticks for the fire and getting 
under every one’s feet, thinking how much 
help we were. 

At night I slept on the mat close by my 
friend’s side, his hand in mine. 

Once, when I was wakeful, I heard him sigh, 
and knew that for him as well, sleep would not 
come. 

““Why dost thou not sleep, dear heart?” I 
whispered. 

‘‘T am thinking,” he replied. 

“Thou art always thinking,” I returned, 


jesting. ‘Thou art only a lad, yet already 
thou hast a man’s thoughts. What dost thou 
think ?”” 


“Oh, many things! If I but knew! I have 
asked my mother, my father, the rabbi at our 
school, and none can tell me. Surely, in the 
Holy City some one must tell me.” 

‘T love thee, Jesus: I would give my life for 

thee. Oh that I could answer thy question- 
ing!” 

Jesus put his arm about me, and said, lov- 
ingly, ‘‘I love thee also, Mark; and perhaps 
my Father in heaven will tell me.”’ 

“Tell thee what ?” 

‘‘Never mind! We must wait,’’ was his 
only reply. 

It was near the sunset when the Holy City 
burst upon our view. 

Many joined in the thanksgiving song, some 
fell upon their knees, and still others wept. I 
looked at Jesus. He remained erect, but it was 
as if his thoughts were far away. His dark 
blue eyes seemed fixed upon one spot of gold, 
the dome of the great temple, like a fairy 
bubble hovering over the city’s wilderness of 
roof and wall. 

When the cavalcade moved on, he still re- 
mained there until some one spoke to him, and 
he followed. 

It was an exciting time for us country chil- 
dren, used only to our hills and village streets. 

The crowds, the strange faces and costumes, 
the magnificent buildings, and the presence of 
the Roman soldiery filled us with awe. 

We were tired little children, and glad when 


the house where we were to lodge was reached, 
and we could seek our rest. 

The next morning Mary awoke us at sun- 
rise, and hurried us to the housetop. It com- 
manded a fine view of the temple. We saw 
four priests in white robes advance to the four 
corners, and raise long silver trumpets to their 
lips. They blew, and the mellow notes were 
like most melodious thunder. Then the blue 
smoke of the sacrifice curled up to the bluer 
heaven, and the throngs upon the housetops 
fell upon their knees in prayer. 

I cannot write of the scenes of that week. 
It was one grand pageant of color, of stately 
music and shifting scenes, never to be for- 
gotten. , 

At last, when all was over, and the time and 
meeting-place agreed upon for the assembling 
of our Nazareth company, we stole away for 
one last visit to the temple. 

The day passed like a dream, and before we 
knew it the night had fallen. We crept into a 
recess behind some pillars, and fell asleep. 

It is the truth when I say that we never 
once thought of that homeward journey or our 
waiting parents. 

The next morning we went to the service; 
and, at its close, Jesus approached a group of 
rabbis, and asked a question. Others joined 
the group, and every eye was fixed upon that 
youthful face. ‘‘Who is he?’ I could hear 
them say. ‘‘A most wonderful child! Such 
knowledge of the Law! Where hath he gained 
a man’s wisdom ?”’ 

And Jesus,—his face was all aglow. It was 
like one sunburst, and his voice was eager, his 
gestures impassioned. It was as if the bud 
had suddenly burst into a glorious and perfect 
flower. So several days passed. We slept in 
our corner, and a friendly priest gave us bread. 
No one knew that we had remained in the 
holy house. Even our friend who fed us 
thought we were poor children who strayed 
in each day from the street. 

But the fourth day there suddenly appeared 
in the throng Mary and Joseph. They were 
pale with watching and fatigue and grief, and 
anxiety spoke from their disordered garments 
as well as from their sad countenances. 

When Mary saw her son in that holy place, 
talking so freely with those holy men, a great 
flood of crimson shame swept over her beau- 
tiful face. Boy though I was, I knew her 
thoughts. Relief and joy at finding the lost 
were mingled with vexation at the needless 
anxiety she had suffered, and dismay at the 
presumption of her little son in talking so fa- 
miliarly with those learned men. And per- 
haps, for the first time in all his life, Jesus 
realized sternness in that dear voice, when his 
mother said: ‘‘Son, why hast thou so dealt 
with us ? Behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee, sorrowing.”’ 

And I have never seen a glow fade more sud- 
denly than the light from that young face. All 
its eager joy fled, and a gentle sadness stole 
into its place. 

‘‘How is it that ye sought me?” he said 
meekly, and then with earnest appeal added, 
‘¢Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”? And they understood not the say- 
ing which he spake to them. But I —even I, 
a boy and his friend — understood. 

It was as if his heart cried out: ‘‘O my 
mother, thou couldst not answer me my ques- 
tioning. Dost thou not know that my heart 
will not be satistied until I find the answer ? 

‘“*Wouldst thou, then, chide me, my mother, 
in that I fed my hunger from this living 
spring?” 


But he went to Nazareth with his parents, 
and was subject to them like the good, faith- 
fulson that he was. And so the days go on, and 
we are growing to be young men together. 

I see him still subject to his parents. 
Sweetly and meekly he does their slightest 
bidding. I see him leading his little brothers 
to the synagogue school or soothing his little 
sister’s grief in some childish mishap. 

He spends long hours over the bench, and 
his face is never absent at the synagogue ser- 
vices. He is the loving, patient son of Joseph 
and Mary, making even the meanest duties 
beautiful. 

Once, and once only, have we spoken of that 
temple scene. ‘‘ What is thy Father’s busi- 
ness ?”? I ventured to ask one day as we 
herded the goats on the hillside. 

‘‘T shall know,’’ was his calm reply. 

‘* Who is thy Father?” 

‘‘He is in heaven — and here,”’ 

““Dost thou mean Jehovah, Lord of Hosts ?”’ 

‘“It may be,’’ he replied slowly ; ‘‘ but my 
Father speaks only of peace.”’ 

‘*Hast thou, then, a special work to do for 
him?” 

‘‘T shall know,’’ was the solemn reply. 

So our days go on in little Nazareth ; and, 
whatever his dreams, my Jesus lives the 
simple, obedient life of the good Jewish son. 

But I—I must believe there are days ahead 
when our quiet will be broken. In some way 
I, too, have come too feel that my friend has a 
mission to perform,— what I know not. 

Have the gold and jewels and the kingly 
robe any part to play? Can it be that he is, 
indeed, the one long hoped for by our suffering 
race ? 

And, if he be a king, what will that king- 
dom be ? 

I can think of but gentleness and joy and 
peace when I think of him, 

Whatever that business be, whatever that 
kingdom, may I, even I, poor cripple Mark, be 
there to work, suffer, even die for him whom 
my soul loveth. 


AWAY FROM LAZY HILLS. 


Tue path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 
Winds through the Swamps of Toil, 

And the path that leads to a Suit of Clothes 
Goes through the flowerless soil ; 

And the path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 

And a Suit of Clothes is hard to tread. 


And the path that leads to a House of Your 
Own 
Climbs over the bowldered hills, 
And. the paths that lead to a Bank Account 
Are swept by the blast that kills ; 
But the man who starts in the paths to-day 
In the Lazy Hills may go astray. 


In the Lazy Hills are trees to shade 
By the dreamy Brooks of Sleep, 

And the rollicking River of Pleasure laughs 
And gambols down the steep ; 

But, when the blasts of winter come, 

The brooks and the river are frozen dumb. 


Then woe to those in the Lazy Hills, 
When the blasts of winter moan, 
Who strayed from the path to a Bank Account 
And the path to a House of Their Own. 
These paths are hard in the summer heat, 
But in winter they lead to a snug retreat. 
SAM WALTER Foss. 


He who says patience, says courage, endurance, 
strength. MARIE EBNER-ESCHENBACH. 
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GOOD-BY TO SUMMER. 


Goop-By, good-by to summer! 
For summer’s nearly done,— 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun. 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away; 
But Robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin, dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts. 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts. 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough, 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
’T will soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin, dear! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 
The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle, 
And moan all round the house. 
The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow,— 
Alas! in winter, dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin, dear! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer! 
William Allungham. 


Children have more need of models than of 
critics. JOUBERT. 


HOW SEA-BIRDS QUENCH THEIR 
THIRST. 


HE question is often asked, ‘‘ Where do 
sea-birds .obtain fresh water to slake 
their thirst?’’ But we have never seen 

it satisfactorily answered until a few days ago. 
An old skipper, with whom we were convers- 
ing on the subject, said that he had seen these 
birds at sea, far from any land that could fur- 
nish them water, hovering around and under 
a storm-cloud, clattering like ducks on a hot 
day at a pond, and drinking in the drops of 
rain as they fell, They will smell arain-squall 
a hundred miles or even further off, and scud 
for it with almost inconceivable swiftness. 

How long sea-birds can exist without water 
is only a matter of conjecture; but probably 
their powers of enduring thirst are increased by 
habit, and possibly they go without water for 
many days, if not for several weeks.— olden 
Days. 


OVB#4 is not blind, not even the love which 
we call patriotism. Determination and 
ability to see our country as she is, her 

perils as well as her glories, is a characteristic 
of the highest form of patriotism. So Colum- 
bia asks of her sons and daughters to-day 
clear eyes.and honest hearts. Only thus can 
she be kept true to her divine mission among 
the nations, Let us know our nation as she is, 
that we may help her to become what she 
should. be. 
Herman Hapgood, 


THE SELLING OF JOSEPH — ScuHopin. 


INDOOR SUNSHINE. 


S the sunny day is for joy, the gray day 
is for duty. When the sun will. not 
shine, we have need of all our courage 

and manliness. We gather our tools and go 
bravely to our work, as those who live earnest 
‘lives. The day’s task must be accomplished, 
whatever the sky may be. So we whistle or 
sing at our work because the day is gray, and 
we would keep up our spirits. Something we 
must do to make the day brighter for others. 
We must not leave the sick or the lonely to sad 
thoughts : we must make sunshine wherever 
we go, because ‘‘ Light is sown for the right- 
eous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PUSS AND HER FRIENDS. 


BY 8. B. G. 


HE mother was just an ordinary cat, 

. without any beauty to recommend her 

to the observer; but she showed so 

much intelligence, and was so friendly to every- 
body, that she had hosts of friends. Her home 
was in the corner grocery store, and she was 
known to the neighborhood as the ‘‘ store cat,”’ 
but her master and his family called her Puss. 

She showed remarkable reasoning qualities, 
and knew to a minute when the cow was 
milked, and was always on hand for her share. 

She kept run of the hours for the meals, and 
planned to be at the house, which was not far 
distant. Her family first saw the light in an 
upper room at the store, and consisted of two 
members, a little black coon and a tiger kitten. 
Opinion was divided as to which was the pret- 
tier, but the one with shaggy fur seemed to 
have the most attention. 

When the babies were a few weeks old, the 
mother puss carried them to the house and 
took possession of an oblong basket; and, as 
the kittens grew rapidly, they soon filled it. 

Puss is as intelligent a feline as I ever saw, 
and the whole family made a picture of con- 
tentment and happiness. 


One day, as they lay in the basket, her mas- 
ter spoke to the mother, as he passed out to 
go to his business. 

‘‘Come, puss, you’re getting lazy! Come 
down to the store and catch a mouse, and bring 
your kittens up to be of use in the world.”’ 

He thought no more about it until an hour 
or so afterward, when puss attracted his atten- 
tion with a mouse in her mouth which she 
seemed very anxious for him to see. She 
played about the store for a while, then trotted 
off to the house to show her ability as a 
mouser, and share the delicacy with the kittens. 

Puss would open doors as easily as her bet- 
ters, but I must confess that she was never 
known to shut one. 

One day a little girl came and carried off the 
coon, and the family peace was disturbed. It 
seemed as if puss could count. She wandered 
about the house ealling to her kittens ; and, 
when only the tiger appeared, she seemed rest- 
less, but finally settled down for the night as 
happy as ever. But she abandoned the famil- 
iar basket that was ‘‘ just big enough for 
three,’”’ and took the tiger with her to the bot- 
tom part of a work-stand, alternating with a 
sunny spot on the kitchen table. The long 
summer days passed swiftly by : the tiger kit- 
ten grew into a cat, and was named Pygma- 
lion, and was admired for his handsome stripes 
and great size. 

If the reader should chance to come to this 
little seaport village, he would find many feline 
pets, all with attractions. 

There is Benjamin Harrison, who can do 
wonderful tricks ; there is McKinley, a mon- 
strous cat, and clever ; Boz, a handsome tor- 
toise ; McGinty, a coon; Chappie, a famous 
buff ; and Dandy, with numerous good points. 
But the cat par excellence of the village whom 
everybody knows and pets, who can be seen 
almost any day going from one house or another 
about ‘the corner,’’ where she is welcome, is 
the ‘store cat,’”’-— just an ordinary, every-day 
cat, contented and happy in being just a com- 
mon cat, having so many good qualities that 
even the stranger is her friend. 
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A RAIN SONG. 


Don’r you love to lie and listen, 
Listen to the rain, 

With its little patter, patter, 

And its tiny clatter, clatter, 

And its silvery spatter, spatter, 
On the roof and on the pane ? . 


Yes, I love to lie and listen, 
Listen to the rain. 
It’s fairies — Pert and Plucky, 
Nip and Nimble-toes and Lucky, 
Trip and Thimble-nose and Tucky — 
On the roof and on the pane. 


That’s my dream the while I listen, 
Listen to the rain. 
I can see them running races, 
I can watch their laughing faces 
At their gleeful games and graces, 
On the roof and on the pane. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MITTENS. 
BY DORCAS DARE. 


“Three little kittens 
Lost their mittens : 
Then they began to ery, 
‘Oh, mother dear, 
We very much fear 
That we have lost our mittens! ”’ 


«¢* Lost your mittens ! 
You naughty kittens! 
Then you shall have no pie!’ 


‘© * Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!’ 


“¢¢ No, you shall have no pie!’ 


‘¢« Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow! 
Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!’”’ 


VER and over, day after day, Nannie 
Foster sang this song to her kittens, 
Jessy and Bessy. 

One day she suddenly stopped at the word 
‘*mittens.”’ 

‘* Bessy,’’ she said, ‘‘ where are your mittens? 
Have you lost them?”’ 

‘* Mee-ow!’’ answered Bessy. 

“T thought so. Jessy, where are yours?”’ 

‘* Mee-ow!”’ answered Jessy, ‘‘mee-ow!”’ 

‘*You’ve lost yours, too? Oh, you naughty 
kittens!”’ 

‘*Mee-ow!”’ cried Bessy. 

‘*Mee-ow!”’ cried Jessy. 

‘*Sh! sh!’ said Nannie. 
just the same.” 

Sitting down in the doorway of the big, 
sunny barn, she lifted the kittens into her lap, 
and took their soft little paws into her hands. 
But she did not sing. She was wondering 
where they had lost their mittens, and whether 
she could find them. 

““Bress de chile!’ exclaimed the old black 
cook, coming in search of eggs. ‘‘ What’s she 
doin’?” 

‘* Auntie Chloe,’ said Nannie, ‘‘my kittens 
have lost their mittens. Have you ever seen 
them? ”’ 

‘‘Bress de chile! 
dem, honey.” 

““They’ve lost them,’? repeated Nannie. 
“See, they haven’t got any on.”’ 

“Well, now, honey, when I jess tinks ’bout 
it, *pears to me as if dem kitties hadn’t nebber 
had no mittens.” 

‘““Why, Auntie Chloe! the song kittens had 
them!” 


‘* Nannie loves you 


For sure, I nebber seen 


IN DISGRACE—C. Burton 


BARBER. 


‘“ Well, now, honey, mebbe dey did; but I 
tinks dese kitties nebber had none.” 

‘‘ Why?’ asked Nannie, anxiously. 

‘““Well, honey, I tinks so, cause ’pears to me 
dey ain’t nebber nobody had no time for to 
knit dem kitties no mittens. For sure, honey, 
dat am de way ob it. I ’elar to goodness, 
honey, Auntie Chloe done ’spec so.” 

‘Will you knit them some?” 

Auntie Chloe shook her head. 

“JT ’clar to goodness, chile, I don’ b’lieve I 
knows how. But jes’ you wait till your Auntie 
Em’line comes. Shell knit ’em for sure, 
honey.” 

‘Maybe I can find them before she comes,” 
said Nannie. ‘'I must ask their mother where 
they lost them.” 


‘ 


“Sho,” laughed Auntie Chloe, ‘‘ dat ol’ black 
cat, she dat lazy she don’ know nuthin.’ Jess 
you wait, honey, till Auntie Em/’line done 
come. She’ll knit ’em for sure, I specs.” 

‘““Would you have red or yellow?” asked 
Nannie. 

‘¢ Bof,” answered Auntie Chloe, ‘‘an’ den 
we know dem kitties apart by de color ob 
dey mittens.” 

“T know them now,”’ said Nannie, rocking 
back and forth, and beginning the familiar 
song: 

“Three little kittens 
Lost their mittens : 
Then they began to cry.” 

An hour later Nannie’s mother came out to 
the] barn. A strange sight, met her eyes, 
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Nannie, her head buried in her apron, was 
sobbing bitterly, while near her, stretched at 
full length, lay her two kitties, motionless 
and rigid, 

‘‘Why, Nannie, dear, what is the matter?” 

‘“Oh!”? sobbed Nannie, ‘‘I—TI didn’t know 
it would hurt them!” 

‘‘ What did you do, dear?” 

Nannie pointed a trembling finger toward a 
pair of large fur mittens. ‘‘They’re papa’s,” 
she said; ‘‘and I did want my kittens to have 


some mittens. So I — I”— 
‘So you put them inside papa’s? And then 
ran off to play, ‘and forgot them? And the 


poor little kittens had no air to breathe? Is 
that it, darling ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’”? moaned Nannie; ‘‘and now they 
won't open their eyes, mamma, and — and — 
I never meant to hurt them!” 

‘‘No, darling, Iam‘sure you would not hurt 
any of the creatures God has made.” 

Nannie’s mamma sat down beside her as she 
spoke, and put one arm around her, while 
with the other hand she lifted poor little 
Bessy from the floor and laid her gently in her 
lap. 


‘‘T will rub her, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘and per- 


haps that will make her open hereyes. You 
may help me. You may take Jessy, and hold 
her in your warm hands. Here she is, dear. 
Rub her gently. She is weak and tired, dar- 
ling.”’ 

Ten minutes passed, and then Nanny gave 
a sudden cry. ‘‘O mamma, Jessy is looking 
at me!” : 

‘¢ Bessy, too, is waking up; but we must rub 
a little longer, dear, until the kitties begin to 
play with us.” 

So for several moments Nannie rubbed Jessy’s 
soft skin, whispering tender, loving words to 
her, and telling her again and again that she 
would never make her put on the mittens. 

‘‘No,’’? said her mother; ‘‘for you mean to 
be gentle and kind to all animals, I know. 
Besides, dear, both Jessy and Bessy always 
wear their mittens.” 

‘“*Oh, oh! where, mamma, where ?”’ 

‘‘Over their bones, darling. See,” lifting 
one of Bessy’s fore paws, ‘‘here is Bessy’s 
fore foot, and all this soft fur is her mitten.” 

‘‘Oh, my!’ said Nannie. 

Nannie did not forget this experience. And, 
when her mother explained why cats and dogs 
did not need clothes, and told her that it 
made them uncomfortable and frightened 
them, she resolved that never again would she 
make Carlo wear her doll’s cloaks and hoods, 
and never again dress up her cat and her 
kittens. ‘‘God wants everybody to be kind to 
them,’’ she said; ‘‘and I must try to be.” 


‘‘PrRess on! There’s no such word as fail ! 
Push nobly on! The goal is near ! 
Ascend the mountain, breast the gale | 
Look upward, onward, never fear.’’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER FIRST BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


BY BERTHA FLORENCE. 


éc A’LLINE,”’ or Caroline, was a dirty 
Gy looking child; but so full of life and 
sunshine that the ‘‘nicer”’ girls on 

the street all liked her to play with. She had 
been rather neglected as to moral training; 
but, like the wild flowers that bloom in sandy 
roughnesses, she imbibed a certain natural 
charm and carelessness attractive to even re- 
fined persons. She was very generous, and 


would offer slices, thick ones, too, of bread 
and molasses to every child whom she met: it 
troubled her not were they rich or poor, white 
orblack, ‘I don’t know,” said Ethel’s mother, 
one day, ‘about your going over to play with 
Ca’lline very much. I’m afraid she’s not just 
the sort of a playmate I would choose for my 
daughter.”’ 

‘But, Omamma!’’ said Ethel, ‘‘ Ca’lline is 
so good-natured, never gets cross or sulks, and 
can think up new games all the time for us to 
play; and we all like her.” 

‘‘Do you think, girlie, she is a good compan- 
ion for you to have, really ?”’ 

‘“*Course she’s not so ladyfied as she might 
be; but she hasn’t had such a good ‘mud’ as 
mine,’’ and Ethel patted her mother’s cheeks. 

The next day Caroline and Ethel were to- 
gether quite a little out on the sidewalk with 
their rope and hoops; and, at night, Ethel came 
running into the yard with a light skip. 

‘‘Mamma, may I go? say that I may, please, 
mamma: it’s two o’clock in the afternoon at 
Ca’lline’s house.” 

‘“What, girlie?” 

‘“ Why, it’s Ca’lline’s birthday, and she’s in- 
vited me to her party! May I go?” 

‘‘ Well, yes, I suppose so. How many others 
will be there?” 

‘*She didn’t say; but all the girls, I guess.” 

‘*'You will want to make her some present, 
Ethel?” 

‘Yes. She loves candy; and couldn’t I buy 
one of those pretty baskets at Brown’s and fill 
it with ‘buttercups,’ those little fat squares, 
all colors?” : y 

And so it transpired that, next morning, 
‘“mamma’’ was very busy doing up her daugh- 
ter’s little white muslin, all ruffled and edged 
with insertion, to be worn over a pink under- 
dress of cambric, and that, after dinner, Ethel’s 
hair had to be curled, her clothes put on, the 
ribbon belt tied, and her new pink kids but- 
toned up for the occasion; for it was the first 
birthday party to which she had ever been in- 
vited, and it was one that she would long re- 
member. 

As Ethel was rather timid, her mother 
accompanied her to Caroline’s house; and 
quite a pretty picture the child made, with her 
newly starched dress, little white Leghorn hat 
trimmed with pink flowers and lace, carrying 
in her hand a dainty woven basket, containing, 
as we know, the precious ‘‘ buttercups.” 

After ringing the bell several times, a large 
woman came to the door, with buttons off her 
gown, hairpins standing up all over her head, 
and in her arms a baby that was a living defi- 
nition of dirt and filth. 

‘‘ What can I do for yer, ladies?’ she asked, 
as she braced herself strongly in the open 
doorway. 

“Ts this Ca’lline Adams’s home?’ asked 
‘““mamma.’’ . 

‘*Indade it is!” 

‘My little girl understood her party was at 
two o’clock; but I fear she made some mis- 
take,”’ said mamma. 

“Yes, my Ca’lline lives here; but I don’t 
know nothing about no party. It’s some of 
her own getting up, and she never gone told 
me nothing about it. And this little dear’s 


all dressed to kill, and all ’count_of Ca’lline’s ° 


everlastin’ ‘plays.’ She’s a great young ‘un 
to-‘ play’ what there isn’t anything like at all, 
and she’s maybe took it into her head to play 
there wud be a party here to-day; but she’s 
off now, the Lord knows where, or I would 
fetch her to see yer.” 


‘“Well, Ethel, we must return. Don’t cry. 


Mamma will make it all right. We'll have a 
party all the same.” 3 

But Ethel did cry as if she never could stop. 
‘‘Not so much,”’ she told her mother afterward, 
‘‘that she had been disappointed, thougli 
that was bad enough; but because Ca’lline had 


been so bad.’” 


After she had been home awhile, however, 


and mamma had dressed the dolls in their best, 
brought them into the library, and seated them 
in their pretty chairs of bamboo, and the little 
girl upstairs had been called down to visit her, 
Ethel’s shower gradually passed over, and the 
sun shone again through the little one’s heart. 

Mamma did invent such a lovely tea, which 
was set on a small round table covered with 
tiny doilies. And the doll’s china tea-set, 
decorated with strawberries and leaves, was 
honored at this time. Yes, there was every- 
thing nice to eat from bread-and-honey sand- 
wiches to sliced fruits and _ star-candied 
crackers. After the tea was over, games were 
played. And then the little basket of candy, 
together with other goodies, was taken to a dear 
old lady on the street. And the good time that 
day was ended by the children listening to a 
story of a birthday party that was given some 
seventy years ago ‘‘that I remember as if it 
were but yesterday,’ the speaker said. 

““Now, Ca’lline,’’ Ethel’s mother heard a 
small voice say a few days later, ‘‘ you'll prom- 
ise to never tell such an awful thing again; 
*cause you know it is wrong and makes every- 
body sorry, and then God is sorrier than us 
all.” 

‘tT never meant so bad. I did mean to have 
a party.in the yard, but run off with a monkey, 
and forgot it. Ill try never to tell another 
‘make-up’ story if I live to be as old as that 
young lady going by with the pea-green pay- 
rasol. Oh, isn’t she grand! Ethel, do look!” 

Caroline did try real earnestly, and both 
Ethel and Ethel’s mamma did all they could to 
help her improve. And the result was that a 


year later ‘‘Ca’lline’s”? word was worth its | 


weight in gold, and every one knew that what 
she said she ‘‘ really truly’? meant. 


What a glorious spectacle is that of the labor of 
man upon the earth! It includes everything in tt 
that 1s glorious. .Look around and tell me what 
you see, that is worth seeing, that is not the work 
of your hands and the hands of your fellows,— 
the multitude of all ages. ’ 

WitiiAmM Howirr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ATTIC. 


BY F. E. 8. 


HAD often wondered where the door led. 
Twice I had heard the lock click, but I 
always got there too late to see any- 

thing or anybody but Miss Julia walking away 
with a bundle.under her arm. Yet one thing 
I knew,—from somewhere behind the door 
came Miss Julia’s three beautiful china dolls 
and their box of dainty gowns. Perhaps it 
might open only into a common closet,— for 
common closets keep bundles and boxes,—but 
I felt not. 

One dreary afternoon, however, when I was 
weary of standing by the window and hearing 
the rain patter, patter, against it, I was taken 
to the mysterious door, it was opened, and I was 
told to run up and play just what I pleased. 
So up the narrow stairs back of the door I 
went, out of the common-place realm of 
grown-ups. At the top I found a long, dim 
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room,— not a sound nor amotion init. Every- 
thing lay perfectly still: even the shadows of 
the rusty old chests barely quivered. Without 
doubt I should have been frightened and have 
screamed and run back, had I not known that 
in some corner were hidden the china dolls. 
So I began to peek here and there, and, as I 
made discoveries, to look about more boldly. 

A soft gray light crept in through the two 
little square windows at either end of the eaves. 
It showed the cobwebs on the old yellow spin- 
ning-wheel down under the gable: it cast a 
dull glare on the dusty top of the high mahog- 
any bureau: it fell on the little black leather 
trunk in the farther corner. I climbed up in 
the broken arm-chair, and wondered where the 
dolls could be. The dry boards creaked as I 
rocked to and fro. The rain was still pouring 
down on the roof, A little mouse running 
along a rafter stopped to nibble at the wood. 
Was he enchanted? It all made me feel so 
strange. To be sure, it was dull and close; 
but it was delightfully ‘‘ bogerish.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GIRL’S LIFE. 
BY JULIA FRANCES WHITON. 


Topics ror CLuBS, CLASSES, AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Preface. 


N a Sunday-School class of girls, averaging 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, these 
lessons have been the occasion of weekly 

heart-to-heart talks through the past two years. 
That they have been most practical and health- 
ful in the outcome is their reason for being now 
given to others. 

They are for the most part suggestive only,— 
answers will be as diverse as the classes that 
undertake them,—but it is believed that 
therein lies their worth. Most of the subjects 
have lasted us about two months each, though 
some have lengthened out to considerably 
more. 

Perfect freedom of discussion has been part 
of the charm and help, some questions serving 
merely to open up thought, with no idea of 
their being definitely or unanimously answered. 
Such, for instance, was the seventh in Topic 
VIL., which left us divided after long debating, 
agreed only in this, that no woman has a right 
to be indifferent or uninformed upon the sub- 
ject. Question five, Topic VII., held us long, 
as we looked into the lives of such women as 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard, and gathered for ourselves inspiration 
therefrom. 

So, too, was question three, Topic IX., a 
source of righteous pride and strength, as we 
talked of Clara Barton, Frances Willard, Jane 
Addams, and their like. Several of the sub- 
jects bore immediate fruit, as, for example, IX. 
As answer to the last question there, we re- 
solved to save by a little ‘‘self-denial collec- 
tion” each Sunday ; and as often as we have 
$5, put it tosome good use,— do something for 
somebody. 

While upon VIII. we organized, with presi- 
dent, other officers, and committees, and from 
that time on have taken an active part in the 
work of the church and Sunday School, as 
flowers on Sunday and decorations at festival 
times, tables at the various ‘‘ sales”? of the year, 
help at ‘‘sociables”” for young and old, and 
numerous other interests will attest. 

And soImight continue. Each great subject, 
from the first, when we learned that health is 


the greatest of blessings and the care of it a 
sacred duty, to the last, where we reached the 
heights of resolve for useful lives,— each sub- 
ject has left us not quite where it found us. 

As criticism may justly be made, let me say 
that topics II., III., and IV. are a purely arbi- 
trary division. Something was necessary to 
bring a limitless subject within bounds, that 
it might be handled. 

The reading is a very important part of the 
work, giving matter for discussion, showing 
the thoughts of other minds upon your sub- 
jects, and enlarging the horizon generally. It 
will of course be added to at the discretion of 
the teacher, but the books recommended have 
been tried and approved. They have been 
read out of class, most of them by each mem- 
ber; but occasionally, by way of variety, some- 
thing is. given to one only, to read and report 
upon. 

The A. U. A. tracts can be had of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass., for 
the asking. The other books are such as may 
be obtained at any library or bookstore. For 
the convenience of any who may wish, how- 
ever, the publishers and the prices are given 
below. Let no one be discouraged, should but 
few or none of the books be available. The 
lessons, though they suffer, are quite possible 
without them. 

Rocusster, N.Y., June, 1902. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


SELF-CULTURE. James Freeman Clarke. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25. 

GIRLS AND WomeEn. Harriet EK. Paine. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 

Duties OF WomEN. Frances Power Cobbe. 
G. H. Ellis Co. Boston. 90 cents. 


WomaAn’s Work In AMERICA. Annie Nathan 
Myer. Holt & Co. $1.20. 
In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. 
Trine. Crowell & Co. $1. 
PowER THROUGH ReEpose. Annie Payson 

Call. Little, Brown & Co. 80 cents. 
TECHNIQUE OF Rest. Anna C. Brackett. 
Harpers. 60 cents. 
Tur CnHoicrk or Books. 
Macmillan.’ 60 cents. 
ComMon SENSE APPLIED TO WOMAN SUF- 
RAGE. .Mary Putnam Jacobi. Putnam & 
Co. 80 cents. 
WoMAN AND THE REPUBLIC. 


Ralph Waldo 


Frederic Harrison. 


Helen K. John- 


son. D. Appleton & Co. $1.20. 

WoMAN’s CENTURY CALENDAR. National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
New York. 25 cents. 

WoMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Anna 
C. Brackett. Harpers. 60 cents. 

Tur Day’s Work SERins. L. C. Page & Co. 
Boston. 35 cents. : 


Noble Womanhood. Charles F. Dole. 
Why Go to Church? Rey. Lyman Abbott, 
DD: 
Wuar 1s Wortreh WHILE SERIES. 
Co. New York. 35 cents. 
Why go to College ? 
Palmer. 
Family Manners. Elizabeth Glover. 
Talks abouta Fine Art. Elizabeth Glover. 
After College— what? H. E. Starrett. 
JAMES H. West Co. Boston. Paper. 6 cents. 
Culture without College. 
The House Beautiful. 
A Cup of Cold Water. 

; All by W. C. Gannett. 
GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
mond. Crowell & Co. 25 cents. 
In His Sreps. Sheldon. David C. Cook Pub. 

Co. Chicago. 5 cents. 


Crowell & 


Alice Freeman 


Drum- 


Toric I. Tar PHyYsicAL. 
‘“‘ Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ?”’ 
Rosert Brownine, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


1. What is the relation of body and mind ? 
Of body and character ? 

2. Is prime regard for health a duty or a 
selfishness ? 

3. What reasons can we find for the duty of 
it ? 

4, What dress reforms have come to women 
in the present generation? How shall we 
meet them ? 

5. Value of rest. What are our dangers 
with regard to its laws ? 

6. Value of right eating. 
there. 

7. Value of exercise. 
who is disinclined to it? 

8. Our particular failing,— yours, mine. How 
shall we treat it ? 

9. Wherein lies the ethics of this subject ? 
(‘‘An avoidable sickness is a crime.’”) The 
religion? (‘‘ The body is God’s temple.’’) 


Our dangers 


What about the girl 


10. The meaning of our quotation? How 
shall we answer it ? 
READING : 
Self-culture, Chap. II., James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Girls and Women, Chap. II., Harriet E. 
Paine. 


Power through Repose, Annie Payson Call. 
Technique of Rest, Anna C. Brackett. 


Toric II. 

‘“« Every mind was made for growth, for knowledge; 

and its nature is sinned against when it is doomed to 
ignorance.”’ — W. Kh. CHANNING,— The Present Age. 


THE INTELLECTUAL. 


1. Is effort for the development of the mind — 
z.e,, education —a duty? Your reason. 

2. What opportunities for education are of- 
fered to girls and women to-day that were not 


-in the past? Describe the education of a girl 


of fifty years ago. 

3. What is the effect upon us of this great 
change ? Have we cause for thankfulness ? 

4, Wherein should the girl who goes to col- 
lege be the better for it ?—1.e., What is the use 
of her college course ? 

5. What shall the girl who does not go to 
college do for mind culture? What oppor- 
tunities offer themselves in our own town ? 

6. What shall we read ? 

7. How shall we read ? 

8. What effect upon our mental strength has 
much “light literature’’? trifling conversa- 
tion? amusements that simply ‘‘ pass time”? ? 
careless habits of listening and observing ? 

9. Do we think enough? ‘‘As a man think- 
eth, so is he.’’? What does it mean ? 

10. What should be the results of cultivation 
of the mind ? 

11. Is its end reached if we merely use for 
ourselves its fruits ? What, then ? 

12. What should be the twofold aim and end 
of all our effort for mental growth ? 


READING : 

Self-culture, Chaps. I., V. VI., XIV., James 
Freeman Clarke. 

Girls and Women, Chaps. III., VII., Har- 
riet E. Paine. 

Woman and the Higher Education, Anna C. 
Brackett. 

Why go to College ? Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Culture without College, W. C. Gannett. 

The Choice of Books, Frederic Harrison. 


(To be continued.) 
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SEED THOUGHTS. 


Ir God writes ‘‘ opportunity’ on one side of 
open doors, he writes ‘‘ responsibility ’’ on the 
other side.— J. 7. Gracey. 


We know that it is God’s way to work 
slowly : so we must not be surprised if he 
takes a great many years of discipline to turn 
a mortal being into an immortal, glorious 
angel.— Anme Keary. 


Tue highway of holiness is along the com- 
monest road of life,— along your very way. In 
wind and rain, no matter how it beats, it is 
only going hand in hand with Him.— Mark 
Guy Pearse, 


Lirz is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles and 
kindness and small obligations given habitually 
are what win and preserve the heart and se- 
cure comfort.— Sir Humphry Davy. 


Hien hearts are never long without hearing 
some new call, some distant clarion of God, 
even in their dreams; and soon they are ob- 
served to break up the camp of ease, and start 
on some fresh march of faithful service.— 
Martineau. 


Tuer grand difficulty is to feel the reality of 
both worlds, so as to give each its due place in 
our thoughts and feelings ; to keep our mind’s 
eye and our heart’s eye ever fixed on the land 
of promise, without looking away from the 
road we are to travel toward it.— Augustus 
Hare. 


Sap will be the day for any man when one 
becomes absolutely contented with the life he 
is living, with the thoughts he is thinking, 
and the deeds that he is doing ; when there 
is not forever beating at the doors of his soul 
some great desire to do something larger 
which he knows that he was meant and made 
to do, because he is a child of God.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘ Every Other 
Sunday.” 


EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. To whom does Robert Burns refer in his 
poem ‘‘ Highland Mary” ? 
2. Who is the author of the lines, 
‘Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing, ” 
etc. 
3. Of whom was the Della Cruscan School 
composed ? { 
‘4, Who wrote the ‘‘ Essays of Elia” ? Whom 
are Bridget and James Elia supposed to be ? 
5. From what poet are the lines, 


“There was a boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander”’ ? 


6. For what is the Dutch School in art 
noted? Who are the chief painters of this 
school ? 

7. Why are the Elgin marbles so called ? 
Where is the collection ? 

8. By whom was the Vatican Library 
founded, and when ? 

9. Whatis the Koran? Into how many chap- 
ters is it divided ? 

10. Where is Michel Angelo’s ‘tLast Judg- 
ment”? ? 
contain ? 

Answers will appear Nov. 9, 1902. 


How many figures does the picture 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


The Editor calls attention to some new feat- 
ures in this number of Hvery Other Sunday. 
‘*Seed Thoughts”’ is a department that will 
be maintained regularly. It will: appeal to 
teachers, to parents, and to the elder young 
people. Quotations from the best sources will 
be gathered into a cluster of shining inspira- 
tions. The special distinction of this collection 
of extracts will be their religious and spiritual 
significance, : : 

Mention should also be made concerning 
‘‘A’Girl’s Life,’ found on page 23. This 
series of topics for class and elub work, or for 
personal use, will run through four more num- 
bers. The first instalment necessarily occu- 
pies more space than will the following ones, 
which are limited to one column each. Miss 
Whiton has tested these studies with a class of 
young ladies in the Sunday School at Rochester, 
N.Y. (Rev. W. C. Gannett, minister); and they 
have Mr. Gannett’s hearty indorsement. 

In the next issue of our paper will appear 
the second article of ‘‘Homes of Famous 
American Authors,’” Emerson being the sub- 
ject. We all crave knowledge of the haunts 
and habits of the authors we admire. The 
engravings and the descriptive articles are 
specially prepared for Lvery Other Sunday 

It will be seen that the ‘‘ Home Study Club ”’ 
bears an editor’s name,— Mrs. Sara Sargent 
Abbott. It was this lady who conducted the 
department last year. We are glad to reveal 
her identity at the proper place, and to give in- 
formation in this way as to the source of the 
profit and pleasure secured by many readers 
through her department. 

Every Other Sunday makes visits in many 
parts of the world, but always does it call with 
particular pleasure on the Sunday Schools of 
our own land. For them it plans and serves, 
and in old and new ways strives to make wel- 
come its regular appearance. 


‘‘Tr thou hast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for to-day, 
Whatever clouds may dark to-morrow’s sun, 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way.” 


SOME SOURCES OF SLANG. 


HO would suspect that shabby, com- 
mon slang phrases have such fine an- 
cestors as a learned German philolo- 

gist has been finding for some of them? The 
genealogies of a few are given in the Path- 
jinder. 

The famous phrase, ‘‘ He’s a brick,’’ origi- 
nated from the reply of the king of Sparta, 
who, when asked where were the walls of his 
city, replied that Sparta had 50,000 soldiers, 
‘cand every man is a brick.” 

Numerous versions of the origin of ‘t dead- 
head,” meaning one who gets something free, 
have been given, claiming it as a modern 
phrase; but history shows that the term was 
used in precisely its present sense at least as 
early as the palmy days of Pompeii, when those 
who had free seats at the theatre were provided 


with ivory checks made in the shape of a skull,: 


or ‘“‘dead head.’ No doubt the expression 
was ancient even then. 

A certain shoemaker, back in the days of 
‘“*Good Queen Bess,’ committed suicide. He 
stood on a bucket, tied a rope round his neck 
from a beam, and then ‘‘ kicked the bucket.”’ 
Hence that obscure periphrase for dying. 

It was the custom of the Huns to put a 


feather in their cap for every Turk they killed, 
whence the origin of ‘‘feather in his cap” is 
easily understood. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 8, 4, 16, 1, 6, 11, is a vegetable. 

My 16, 2, 3, 17, 12, 11, 15, is a famous stone. 

My 18, 15, 14, 9, 12, is a light vessel used for 
pleasure. 

My 8, 1, 4, 3, 9, is a kind of cloth. 

My 18, 4, 1, is an organ of the body. 

My 7, 16, 5, is a kind of vase. 

My 10, is a vowel. : 

My whole is a well-known writer. 
ANNIE PREGNALL. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 1, 5, 7, 12, contains water. 
My 3, 2, 16, is a place defended from the wind. 
My 9, 14, 3, 4, is a scream. 
My 6, 5, 18, 4, is the opposite of buy. 
My 15, 11, is a verb. 
My 10, 8, 12, 4, is where a prisoner is kept. 
My whole is an Eastern college. 
Norma HEINZ. 


BIBLICAL CHARADE. 


My first comes seven times a week, 
But always after night ; 

My neat a grain whose name you speak 
Whenever you speak right ; 

My third all men would vainly seek, 
Were we safe out of sight; 

My whole in vain attacked the Greek 
And lost a famous fight. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Name of a noted man. 
Too much to do. 
A white chemical salt. 
Unexpected good fortune. 
Hollow like a pipe. 
To furnish with a fund. 
Behold. 
Trees cut up. 
At the start. 
To look. 
The initials name an American writer. 
The finals name an English writer. 
G. T. 0. 


CONUNDRUM Y. 


Wuat city is composed of 3/7 of a chicken, 2/3 of 
a cat, and 1/2 of a goat? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


Enitema I.— Dewey, Sampson, Schley. 

Eniema II.— Minerva. 

Turr1 Frurti1.— Cherry, huckleberry, apple, quince, 
date, fig, pear (pair), mango, currant, orange, peach, 
apricot, prune, plum (plump), grape, lemon, raisin, 
banana. 

BreiicaL CHARADE.— Haman. 

ConunpRvUM I.—A little before Eve. 

ConunpRrum II.— When he slept with his fore (four) 
fathers. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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